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Editorial Notes 


This is the first issue of a new journal designed as a successor to 
the Plains Archeological Conference News Letter. The subtitle statement is 
intended to convey the idea of the purpose of this publication outlet, a 
purpose which the "News Letter" was, in fact, serving. The old name has 
been dropped to avoid the inference ‘of current timeliness (and ultimate 
irrelevance) inherent in that title. Offset printing has been adopted to 
replace mimeographing as the technique of reproduction in order that the 
contents will meet with the requirements set by academic committees on 
publication (and by certain library panes efi and in an effort to in- 
crease the appeal of the journal to the anthropological audience. The 
editor is anxious to express his indebtedness for the stimulation, the 
encouragement, and the lion's share of the work in implementing this change, 
to Mr. Robert L. Stephenson and to Dr. John L. Champe. 


Success for this venture requires the cooperation of every individual 
interested in the archeology and the ethnography of the Plains. Firstly, 
we need 150 subscribers to sustain a quarterly journal of this size, printed 
in this form. Secondly we need approximately three times as much material, 
submitted for publication, as has been received by this editor during his 
three years in this office. The journal will remain on shaky legs until 
these two requircments are met. 


Appropriately, the first paper to appear in this journal is a complete 
index of authors, subjects and titles of articles of lasting interest which 
appeared in its predecessor and which has been compiled by G. Hubert Smith. 
We have, from Richard Page Wheeler, two new, formal type descriptions for 
projectile point types attributable to that long, embarrassing period of 
time between the "Paleo-Indians" and the settled populations. Robert L. 
Stephenson has assembled the data on the classification of the ceramic cul- 
tures of the central and northern Plains which was a product of the round 
table discussion which took place at the 1lth Conference for Plains Archeology 
held in Lincoln in November, 1953. E. Mott Davis, who was chairman of that 
conference has given us an account of the meetings and a list of the regis- 
trants. Carlyle S. Smith has used his specialist"s knowledge of firearms to 
identify some of the cquipment recovered in the excavation of Fort Stevenson. 
Robert B. Cumming has made available some personal reminiscences of the late 
A. T. Hill, and the editor has brought together the data on a boy's game of 
the northern Plains. 
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TWO NEW PROJECTILE POINT TYPES: DUNCAN AND HANNA POINTS* 
Richard Page Wheeler 


The two projectile point types that will be defined and discussed in 
this paper were described briefly at the Eleventh Plains Archeological Con- 
ference held in Lincoln, Nebraska, on November 26-28, 1953. At that time I 
referred to these types as the McKean Stemmed and Perry points. Since then 
I have accepted the term McKean for the basally notched lanceolate points 
which I had named McKean Lanceolate (Bell and Hall 1953), and I have substi- 
tuted the name Duncan for McKean Stemmed, in order to avoid duplication of 
terms, and the name Hanna for Perry, in order to forestall possible confu- 
sion.with markedly different stemmed points bearing parallel diagonal flake 
scars which were found at the Perry site, Lu°25, near Tuscumbia, Alabama 
(Webb and DeJarnette 1942, p. 75 and pl. 101, fig. 2, right center and right). 


THE DUNCAN POINT 


The Duncan point is a chipped stone projectile point characterized by a 
straight converging or bilaterally convex blade; insloping, non-barbed 
shoulders; and a straight parallel-sided or slightly expanding stem with 
shallowly notched base. It is 31.5 mm. or more in total length and the stem 
represents about one-fourth of the total length. The blade is 15.5 mm. or 
more in maximum breadth and 4.5 mm. or more in maximum thickness. The point 
is made on a flake of chert or quartzite. The blade and stem are fully 
chipped by pressure on both faces from the edges in a random fashion. The 
blade is lenticular in cross section. The base is notched by pressure chip- 
ping on both faces from the base toward the tip. The edges of the blade are 
generally thin, straight, even, and sharp. The sides of the stem are usually 
smoothed by retouching or grinding. Five complete or nearly complete specimens 
weigh 2.8, 3.0, 3.0, 4.7, and 5.8 gms. 


Examples of the type have been found recently by the River Basin Surveys’ 
Missouri Basin Project at three sites in the Keyhole Reservoir 2rea, north- 
eastern Wyoming, the Mule Creek site, 48CK204, excavation units 1 and 2 
(fig. 1, a and b), 48CK13 (fig. 1, c), and 48CK35, and at two sites in the 
Angostura Reservoir area, southwestern South Dakota, 39FA10 (fig. 1, d) and 
39FA9 (fig. 1, e). They have also been found recently at another site in the 
Keyhole Reservoir area, the McKean site, 48CK7, lower level, excavated by 
the University of Wyoming in cooperation with the National Park Service and 
the Smithsonian Institution (Mulloy Ms.). 


Projectile points now recognized as Duncan points have been reported 
from three sites in southern and east central Montana -- the Red Lodge, 
Montana, site (Mulloy 1943, fig. 20, A, 9 and 10), Pictograph Cave, Level I, 
near Billings (Mulloy 1952, fig. 52, 0), and the Lewis site near Glendive 
(Mulloy and Lewis 1943, fig. 28, 20 - 26); from Signal Butte, Level I, in 
western Nebraska (Strong 1935, pl. 25, fig. 1, d, left and left center); from 


*Published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Birdshead Cave, 48FR54, Occupational Levels II and III, near the Boysen Reser- 
voir area in central Wyoming (Bliss 1950a, fig. 58, tops and 1950b, pl. Vv, 

b. 2 and 3, and c)s and from Hells Midden, Levels 4 and 5, in northwestern 
Colorddo (Lister 1951, fig. 10, left). 


The Duncan point is superficially similar to, and apparently partly cor- 
temporaneous with, the previously named Pcdernales Indented Base point (Kelley 
1947, pe ¢)» The Duncan point, however, \does not have the broad triangu- 
lar blade and barbed shoulders of the Pedernales point. Furthermore the 
Duncan point seems to occur only in the Northern Plains and the Pedernales ‘ 
point appears to be restricted to central Texas, where, it is the primary 
diagnostic artifact of the Round Rock Focus. At present the two types seeni 
to be morphologically distinct and geographically separate entities. In the 
future the two types may be shown to be one and the same, and éven variants 
of another type. 


THE HANNA POINT 


The Hanna point is a chipped stone projectile point characterized by a 
straight converging and incurving blade; straight or insloping and slightly 
barbed shoulderss and an expanding stem with shallowly notched or straight, 
thinned base. It is 25.0 mm. or more in total length and the stem represents 
from one-fourth to one-half of the total length. The blade is 13.5 mm. or 
more in maximum breadth and 3.5 mm. or more in maximum thickness. The point 
is made on a flake of chalcedony, jasper, or quartzite. The blade and stem 
are either fully chipped by pressure on both faces in a random fashion, or 
fully chipped by pressure on one face and retouched only along the edges of 
the other face, or retouched only along the edges of both faces. The blade 
is lenticular or plano-convex in cross section. The base is notched, or © 
thinned, by pressure chipping on both faces from the base toward the tip. 
The edges of the blade are generally thin, straight, even, and sharp. The 
sides of the stem are usually smoothed by retouching or grinding. Four -...- 
plete specimens weigh 2.0, 3-3, 3.5, and 5.1 gms. 


The type was first recognized by Wesley L. Bliss. In 1947. Rliss and 
Jack T. Hughes, then associated with the Missouri Basin Project, obtained one 
complete specimen in an exploratory test at site 48PL13 in the Glendo Reser- 
voir area in east central Wyoming. In 1948, Bliss, Hughes and E. Mott Davis 
found three complete specimens in "Level I-C," the ee of two occupational 
strata within Level I, at Signal Butte in western Nebraska. Bliss discussed 
and illustrated the four points under the designation, “Signal Butte I-C 
stemmed type" points (Bliss 1950b, pp. 108-113, pl. IV, cy 1 = 3, and pl. Vy 
b, 6). One of the three points from Signal Butte, Signal Butte I-C, shown 
by Bliss (1950b, pl. IV, c, 3) is illustrated here (fig. 2, g)- 


Hanna points have been found recently by the Missouri Basin Project at 
three sites in the Keyhole Reservoir area, the Belle Rockshelter, 48CK4, 
Level II (fig. 2, a), the Mule Creek site, 48CK204, excavation unit 2 (fig. 2, 
b), and 48CK210, and at site 39FA52 in the Angostura Reservoir area. 


Projectile points now recognized as Hanna points were obtained at Barn 
Butte, lower level (?), in-western Nebraska (fig. 2, d),. by. the late He Perry 
Newell for the Nebraska State Historical Society, and they have been reported 
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from several other sites. These include thé Red Lodge site (Mulloy 1943, 
fig. 20, \, 7 = 8, 12)3 Pictograph Cave, Level I (Mulloy 1952, fig. 52, S$ 
and T); Signal Butte, Level I (Strong 1935, pl. 25, fig. 1, a, by c, and 
d, right center and right); and Hells.Midden, Levels 4 and 5 (Lister 1951, 
fig. 10, center). 


DISCUSSION 


The Duncan and Hanna points defined above, and the McKean point defined 
and discussed elsewhere (Wheeler 1952), have been found together at several 
archeological sites in the Northern Plains. Consequently, a discussion of 
the distribution, age, function, and significance of the Duncan and Hanna 
points involves a consideration of the McKean point as well. 


The known distribution of Duncan and Hanna points shows (1) that while 
Duncan and Hanna points have been found with McKean points in four sites or 


components of sites, they have been found together, with McKean points absent, 


only once (at Hells Midden) and they have occurred separately in nine sites 
or components of sites; and (2) that whereas Duncan points have been found 
with McKean points at four sites or components of sites where Hanna points 
were lacking, Hanna points have not been found with McKean points where 
Duncan points were lacking. These observations suggest that all three points 


are substantive types and imply some degree of temporal difference among 
them. 


Two of the sites in which Duncan, Hanna, and McKean points have been found 
together are Signal Butte, Level I, in western Neabraska, and the Mule Creek 
site, excavation unit 2, in northeastern Wyoming. Radiocarbon tests on char- 
coal taken from "Level IA," the lower of the two occupational strata within 
Level I at Signal Butte, have yielded an average date of circa 1,500 B.C. 
(Kulp, Feely, and Tryon 1951, p. 566, Sample No. 104A). A radiocarbon test 
on charcoal from the Mule Creek site, excavation unit 2, has given a date of 
circa 850 B.C. (Libby 1952, Sample No. C-668). These dates indicate that all 
three points may be correlated with the first, slightly moist period of 
Antevs* Medithermal temperature age, circa 2,550 B.C. to 850 B.C. (Antevs 
1950, fig. 2). Actual dates of each of the three points are for the future. 
At present there is but one clear case of stratigraphic sequence. At Belle 
Rockshleter, 48CK4, in northeastern Wyoming, level II, with one Hanna point, 
overlay level I containing McKean point fragments. Typologically, the Duncan 
point resembles the Hanna point more closely than it does the McKean point. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Duncan point was developed after the 
McKean point and before the Hanna point. In time, all three points may have 
been made and used in some places simultaneously. 


In a recent discussion of point weights as a criterion for determining 
the uses of chipped stone points, Franklin Fenenga (1953, p. 321) suggested 
that McKean points (ranging in weight from 2.1 to 7.4 gms.), like Oregon 

ve points, may "represent efforts at compromise between the two traditions 

small point tradition, with points weighing up to 3.5 gms.3 and large point 
tradition, with points weighing over 4.5 gms./ but the early chronological 
position lot these groups/ indicates that they might be interpreted as early 
manifestations of the small point tradition." The range of weights of 
Duncan points, 2.8 to 5.8 gms., and of Hanna points, 2.0 to 5.1 gms., suggests 
that these groups might likewise be interpreted as representing early mani- 
festations of the "small point tradition." 
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To sum up: the Duncan, Hanna, and McKean points appear to be substantive 
point types in the Northern Plains. They may be correlated with the first 
period of the Medithermal age and may be interpreted, provisionally, as early 
manifestations of the "small point tradition." On stratigraphic and typologi- 
cal grounds, the three points seem to have originated in the following orders « 
first McKean, then Duncan, and-then Hanna. When these points have been dated 
individually by the radiocarbon technique, they may be useful as index arti- 
facts in identifying and dating assemblages of the little-known "Intermediate 
Lithic period" in the Plains area (Champe 1946, fig. 17).. 


Comment on the "Stemmed, Indented Base Point" 


Recently Robert H. Lister (1953) suggested that a projectile point hav- 
ing a triangular body and a narrow parallel-sided stem with fairly deeply 
indented base might be considered as a possible “horizon marker" for the period 
“between the Folsom and recent horizons. . . formerly spoken of as a ‘gap* in 
western archaeology". This projectile point, awkwardly termed the “Stemmed, 
Indented Base Point," is based solely on the general form of 8 or 10 previously 
named point types which vary in size and specific details of form and finish 
(these "may be quite significant"), occur in several archeological areas, and 
range in age from an estimated 10,000 B.C. to circa A.D. 800. 


Lister's “type” is not a type, as this construct has come to be under- 
stood, but a special kind of abstraction. As such, it could serve only to 
mark some wide blue horizon. Some of the types charted by Lister (fig. 90) 
look almost as good as the Folsom point es index artifacts. Let us sort out 
the good ones and the bad ones, rather than build on all of them unhesitatingly. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATED SPECIMENS 
Figure 1. Duncan Points 


Complete point (except for tip and part of base): measures about 45.5 x 
17.5 x 6.0 mm., and weighs 4.7 gms.; stem measures 11.5 mm. in length; 
both faces fully flaked, sides of stem partly smoothed; made of gray 
quartzite. (Cat. No. 48CK204-62) 


Complete point (one side of blade apparently re-chipped on one face): 
measures 36.0 x 17.5 x 4.25 mm., and weighs 2.8 gms.3 stem measures 


-10.5 mm. in lengths; both faces fully flaked, sides of stem smoothed; 


made of gray quartzite. (Cat. No. 48CK204-426) 


Complete point (except for tip and part of base): measures about 39.0 x 
15.5 x 5.25 mm., and weighs about 3.0 gms.3 stem measures 11.0 mm. in 
length; both faces fully flaked, sides of stem partly smoothed; made of 
gray quartzite. (Cat. No. 48CK13-152) 


Complete point (except for tip and part of base): measures about 41.0 x 
21.5 x 8.5 mm., and weighs 5.8 gms.3 stem measures 12.0 mm. in length; 
both faces fully flaked, sides of stem partly smoothed; made of gray- 
brown quartzite. (Cat. No. 39FA10-322) 


Complete point (except for tip and part of base): measures about 31.5 x 
21.5 x 4.5 mm., and weighs about 3.0 gms.; stem measures 8.0 mm. in 
length; both faces fully flaked, sides of stem smoothed; made of mot- 
tled-speckled red-tan quartzite. (Cat. No. 39FA9-5) 


Figure 2. Hanna Points 


Complete point: measures 46.5 x 21.5 x 6.0 mm., and weighs 5.1 gms.; 
stem measures 14.0 mm. in length; both faces fully flaked; sides of 
stem partly smootheds; made of red-tan jasper. (Cat. No. 48CK4-63) 


Proximal fragment: measures 17.0 mm. in breadth and 5.75 mm. in thick- 
ness, stem measures 11.0 mm. in length; both faces fully flaked; sides 
of stem smoothed; made of gray quartzite. (Cat. No. 48CK204-618) 


Complete point (except for tip): measures about 34.5 x 19.75 x 6.0 m., 
and weighs 3.3 gms.3 stem measures 8.5 mm. in length; both faces fully 
flaked; made of gray chert. (Cat. No. SF-1, 122-48, University of 
Nebraska State Museum Collections; made available through the courtesy 
of E. Mott Davis, Curator of Anthropology in the Museum) 


Complete points: measures 27.25 x 18.0 x 4.0 mm., and weighs 2.0 gms. 
stem measures 10.5 mm. in lengths; one face fully flaked, other face 
retouched along the edges only; sides of stem smoothed; made of red- 
brown chalcedony. (Cat. No. Gdl-754, Nebraska State Historical Society 
Museum Collections; made available through the courtesy of Marvin F. 
Kivett, Director of the Museum) 
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FIGURE 1. DUNCAN POINTS 


FIGURE 2. HANNA POINTS 
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TAXONOMY AND CHRONOLOGY IN THE 


CENTRAL PLAINS - MIDDLE MISSOURI RIVER AREA* 
Robert L. Stephenson 


THE ACCIDENTAL PLAINS CONFERENCE 


In April 1953 Gordon C. Baldwin, John L. Champe, Carlyle S. Smith, 
Wesley R. Hurt and the writer made a brief field trip to the Fort Randall 
and Oahe Reservoir areas in South Dakota. The discussions of cultural rela- 
tionships of archeological materials from this and related areas which ‘ 
developed on that trip culminated in a spontaneous, informal gathering upon 
the party’s return to Lincoln. The Smithsonian Institution staff in Lincoln, 
the staff and students of the Laboratory of Anthropology at the University of 
Nebraska, Marvin Kivett and Carlyle Smith all joined in the fun. The argu- 
ments and discussions lasted on into the night and nearly all the next day. 
At this "accidental" meeting the Midwestern Taxonomic System was being used 
and the group attempted to maintain the internal consistency of that system 
throughout. After the taxonomic framework was established, a chronological 


arrangement of the units was developed, but the two were kept separate con- 
sistently. 


The results of this gathering, while far from lete, were circulated 
in dittoed form under the. title "The Accidental (or 1 ) Plains Conference". 
Substantial comments were soon received suggesting that this framework for the 
ceramic cultures of the area should receive further attention. Consequently 
at the Eleventh Plains Conference for archeology, held in Lincoln, November 
26-28, 1953, the morning session of November 27 was devoted to critical r-view 
and revision of this framework. . 


Revision of "The Accidental Plains Conference" 


The organization of the data, as before, was on two distinct yet inti- 
mately related bases: (1) the tentative placement of cultural manifestations 
within the Midwestern Taxonomic System and (2) the tentative arrangement of 
these cultural manifestations within a chronological framework. Each of these 
two basic organizations of the data was developed as a separate table. The 
first table was based on formal considerations only, without reference to 
spatial or temporal factors. Components were grouped together into Foci on 
the basis of commonly possessed diagnostic traits insofar as general agree- 
ment would permit. Foci were then grouped into aspects on the basis of com- 
monly possessed but somewhat less specific trait units if agreement could be 
reached. In the second table the taxonomic units -- Foci and Aspects -- were 
placed in the temporal and spatial positions to which they seemed to belong. 
Once established as taxonomic units capable of being described on the basis 


of form -- in Table I -- they could then be given chronological and geographi- 
cal placement in Table II. 


*Published with the permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The general feeling at the Eleventh Plains Conference was that this 
framework and method of organization of the data was essentially sound. The 
Midwestern Taxonomic System, it was felt, was applicable to these data, as 
it had been to the Central Plains data for a number of years. The data them- 
selves will need rearrangements and additions as more evidence is presented 
or different interpretations are suggested. Comments, criticisms and sug- 
gestions are wholeheartedly solicited. Even some alteration of the basic 
conceptual framework may be in order. For example, many of the concepts 
so ably set forth by Phillips and Willey (Method and Theory in American 
Archeology: An Operational Basis for Culture-Historical Integration. 

Am. Anthrop., Vol. 55, No. 5, p. ly pp. 615-633) deserve serious considera- 
tion for future revision of the presently prepared framework. It must be 
emphasized though, that where Phillips and Willey insist on bringing all 
three dimensions of form, time and space simultaneously into a single con- 
ceptualization, the Plains Conference group made every effort to avoid just 
exactly that. They kept form separate from time and space until formal units 
were established and then placed the units in time and space. 


The Proceedings of the Eleventh Plains Conference will be published at 
a later date. In order to make the results of the session dealing with the 
revision of “The Accidental Plains Conference” immediately available, how- 
ever, the present paper presents the two tables as they were developed at the 
Thanksgiving meeting. 


The Tables 


In Table I the left hand column is a list of traits which are reasonably 
diagnostic within all of the components of each focus. It is difficult to 
list traits that are present in all components of any one focus and absent in 
all other foci considered. For that reason the trait list is composed prin- 
cipally of pottery types supplemented by a few other traits that seem to 
approach this goal. In some foci no traits are given because none could be 
decided upon which would be adequately diagnostic. It would seem that an 
extended comparative trait list of all foci should be composed and, by 
appropriate sifting of the traits thus listed, a more adequate tabulation 
of diagnostic traits could be compiled. 


The second column lists the components placed together because of com- 
mon possession of diagnostic traits. A capital letter following a name means 
that only that component of the named site is indicated and not the site as 
a whole. Some components are listed by site number only, no name having been 
adopted by those presently working with the materials. A (T) preceding a 
component name means that that component is only tentatively placed in that 
position. Components enclosed in quotes indicate tentatively separated com- 
ponents within a mixed site. 


The third column indicates the name assigned to the focus represented 
by each group of components. In one case adequate data were not at hand to 
form one or more foci for a group of components yet these components could 
conveniently be placed within the Oneota Aspect. In another case it was agreed 
that two or more foci were present within the Sanish Aspect but names could not 
be agreed upon. "Stanley" and "Snake Butte" had been used (Lehmer, Donald J., 
1952, The Fort Pierre Branch, Am. Ant. Vol. 17, No. 4, pp. 329-336) but at the 
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Accidental Plains Conference these two names were combined into "Snakely". 

In November this name was discarded in favor of leaving the focus name open. 

In/a third case the name “Campbell” was applied to a focus of the Aksarben 
pect, at the Accidental Plains Conference. But in November it could only 


be agreed that two or more foci were represented in the components listed and 
no names were assigned. 


_ The fourth column indicates the name assigned to the aspect represented 
by each group of foci and components. The Thomas Riggs focus was left with- 
out an aspect assignment. 


The names Fort Thompson, Bennett, Blue Stone, Pahuk, Sanish, Chouteau, 
Aksarben and Chamberlain as used for focus and aspect labels in Tables I and 
II are new to the literature. These names may be considered as tentative. 

The name "Sanish", for example, is perhaps a poor choice of name for an aspect 
represented by the foci and components listed. The term has modern cultural 
connotations of an entirely different sort on the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
North Dakota. To use the name to refer to these components and foci is tc con- 
fuse two culturally different things. The name “Anderson” is perhaps also an 
unfortunate choice of name for a focus here as it has already been used for 
one focus of the Fort Ancient Aspect. As u3ed here, though, it is already in 
the literature (Lehmer, op. cit. supra) and since the two Anderson Foci are 
widely separated, geographically, perhaps no confusion will result. 


In Table II probable time ranges are indicated by brackets or, where less 
certain, by broken lines terminating in a question mark. Aspects are indicated 


by full capitals. Foci are indicated by lower case letters. Historic tribes 
are underlined. 


A map of the Missouri River Basin on which a few major locations are shown 
is included for spatial reference. The two areas, Middle Missouri and Central 
Plains, are indicated. The three major reservoirs on the Missouri River, 
Garrison, Oahe and Fort Randall, and a major reservoir, Jamestown, on the James 
River are also shown. The locations of a few major towns are included as points 
of reference. 
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A TENTATIVE PLACEMENT OF CERTAIN MIDDLE MISSOURI RIVER ~ CENTRAI. PLAINS 


CULTURAL MANIFESTATIONS IN THE MID-WESTERN TAXONOMIC SYSTEM 


Anderson Ware 
Polished Celts 


TRAI''S COMPONENTS FOCUS ' ASPECT 

Bone Hoes w/Battered ' Talking Crow B ' Ft. Thompson ' PAHUK ' 
Glenoid ' Oldham A 

Bone Points, Tenoned ' 

Stanley Ware ' Buffalo Pasture ' ' 
Dais in Cerm. House ' Black Widow A 
Bone Hoes, No Glenoid ' Phillips Ranch Several Foci . . 
Compact Village ' Cheyenne River A ' SANISH ' 
Interior Cache Pits 
Ice Gliders ' Indian Creek B 
Dog Bone Tubes ' Leavenworth (7?) ' ' 
Pogamoggan 

Bone Hoes, Unmodified ' 
Catlinite ' 25 KX, (Pishelville) ' ' 
Distinctive House Type ' CHOUTEAU 

Horizontal Inc. Pottery! Black Widow B 
Bone Hoes, Unmodified ' 39ST1O (Meyers) ' 
! 

Long Kectangular Houses’ ‘lhomas Riggs 
Thomas Riggs Ware ' Cheyenne River B Thomas Riggs ' (?) ' 
Celt ' (T) Indian Creek C ' ' 
' 

Campbell Creek Ware (1) Arzberger ' ' 
Bone Hoes, Unmodified ' "(T) Lynch x" * Several Foci ' AKSARBEN ' 
Antler Cylinders ' Talking Crow D 
' ' ' 

Long Rectangular Houses‘ 
' 

Long Rectangular Houses! 
Foreman ‘lare ' Dodd U CHAMBERLAIN 

' 
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Focus 
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THE ELEVENTH PLAINS CONFERENCE FOR ARCHEOLOGY 


E. Mott Davis 


The Eleventh Plains Conference for Archeology took place in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Nov. 26-28, 1953. Fifty-nine persons registered. A list of 


their names and the institutions they represented is included at the end 
of this report. 


Thursday afternoon, November 26, was devoted to brief field reports. 
Arnold M. Withers was in the chair. Despite curtailment of the reservoir 
salvage program, eight institutions reported on salvage work. The sal- 
vage program has slowed down seriously, but it has by no means come to a 
halt. Other reports ranged over the Plains from Missouri to Colorado to 
Saskatchewan to Minnesota, and points between. There were so many field 
reports that the session was carried over to a separate meeting on Friday 
evening, reported below. A cocktail party, courtesy of John and Flavia 


Champe, and Thanksgiving Dinner ended the first day of the Conference most 
pleasantly. 


On Friday morning the session on the “Accidental Plains Conference" 
took place, with Albert C. Spaulding in charge. The discussion produced 
the results reported at length by Robert Stephenson elsewhere in this issue. 


Friday afternoon was devoted to a discussion, largely theoretical, of 
pottery classification. Jesse D. Jennings was in the chair. Richard P. 
Wheeler, John L. Champe, and Carlyle S. Smith presented prepared statements. 
Hugo G. Rodeck, Albert C. Spaulding, and others contributed further remarks. 


Friday evening we convened at the beautiful new museum of the Nebrask* 
State Historical Society. The field reports were completed here, and an 
unexpected bonus was presented in the form of a showing of slides reporting 
field work on the southern coast of Peru, with stimulating informal commen- 
tary by Wm. Duncan Strong. 


Saturday morning we met again at the Historical Society for a panel 
discussion entitled "Current and Pending Problems in the Anthropology of 
the Great Plains." After introductory commentary by the chairman, Wn. 
Duncan Strong, each member of the panel spoke on problems in his special 
field. Robert B. Cumming, Jrey spoke on physical anthropology, and Georg 
Neumann offered supplementary comments. John M. Roberts spoke on ethnology, 
social anthropology, and linguistics, and voiced the desire to have an 
ethnological session at next year’s Conference. G. Hubert Smith spoke on 
ethnohistory and historic sites archeology. E. Mott Davis spoke on lithic 
archeology. Marvin F, Kivett on ceramic archeology. After each member of 
the panel had his say, the chairman called on individuals in the audience 
for additional comments. 


Saturday afternoon was devoted to a business meeting and to presenta- 
tion of formal papers. At the business meeting, William T. Mulloy was 
elected Chairman of the 12th Conference, to be held in 1954, Resolutions 
were passed expressing appreciation to the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation for their co-operation in the reservoir salvage 
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Saturday afternoon was devoted to a business meeting and to presenta- 
tion of formal papers. At the business meeting, William T, Mulloy was 
elected Chairman of the 12th Conference, to be held in 1954. Resolutions 
were passed expressing appreciation to the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation for their cooperation in the reservoir salvage pro- 
gram, and urging Congress to continue support of the program. Problems 
concerning the News Letter and the Proceedings were also discussed, 
Robert L, Stephenson and Marvin E, Tong, Jr., are making financial arrange- 
ments for support of both publications. 


Formal papers presented were: J. M. Shippee, "The Diagnostic Nebo 
Hill Point"; Boyd Wettlaufer, "The Search for Early Man in Saskatchewan"; 
Richard P, Wheeler, "Two New Point Types"; and W. Raymond Wood, "Middle 
Missouri Manifestations in Northeastern Nebraska", William T, Mulloy 
chaired the session on formal papers. 


Following the close of this last formal session, an informal round- 
table discussion on the concept of the "Fort Pierre Branch" was organized 
by Donald J. Lehmer, This head-butting session went on for upwards of an 
hour, after which the exhausted participants adjourned for refreshments, 
and the Conference came to a close, 


Committees were as follows: Nominating-~Carlyle S, Smith (Chairman), 
William Duncan Strong, Robert L, Stephenson; Resolutions--Linwood L, Hodgdon 
(Chairman), J. Charles Kelley, Marvin E. Tong, Jr., Boyd Wettlaufer, 


ELEVENTH PLAINS CONFERENCE FOR ARCHEOLOGY -- REGISTRANTS* 


Beaubien, Paul L. National Park Service 

Champe, John L. University of Nebraska 

Champe, Mrs. John L,. Lincoln, Nebraska 

Clark, Dean E, Smithsonian Institution 

Cooper, Paul L. Smithsonian Institution 

Corbett, John M, National Park Service 

Cumming, Robert B. Smithsonian Institution 

Cummiags, Thomas S. Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe 

Davis, E. Mott University of Nebraska 

Dewell, N. L. Smithsonian Institution 

Fenenga, Franklin Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe 

Freed, Mary Louise University of Nebraska 

Gradwohl, David M. University of Nebraska 

Hamilton, Henry W. Missouri Archaeological Society 

Hamilton, Mrs. Henry W. Missouri Archaeological Society 

Herbert, Jack D. Dept. of Historic Sites, Saskatchewan 

Haswell, James Missouri Archaeological Society, 
Ozarks Chapter 

Hodgdon, Linwood L. Kansas State College 

Howard, James H, University of Michigan 


*Fifty-nine persons registered, of which fifty-four were active participants 
who paid a registration fee, and five were guests. A large number of individ- 
uals in attendance neglected to register. 
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Hurt, Wesley R. 
Jennings, Jesse D,. 
Johnson, Alfred 
Johnson, Elden 
Kehoe, Thomas F, 
Keller, Gordon N, 
Kelley, J. Charles 
Kiehl, Mary 
Kivett, Marvin F. 
Lehmer, Donald J. 
Logan, Wilfred D. 
McKusick, Marshall 
Madison, Lee G. 
Malouf, Carling J. 
Marshall, Richard A. 


Newmann, Georg K. 
Newman, Thomas M, 

De Pena, Joan Finkle 
Pendleton, LaVerna 
Price, Raymond S. 
Roberts, John M, 
Rodeck, Hugo G. 
Sellards, E. H. 
Shippee, J. Mett 
Smith, Carlyle S. 
Smith, G. Hubert 
Spaulding, Albert C. 
Stephenson, Robert L. 
Strong, William Duncan 
Stout, Thompson Mylan 
Tong, Marvin E., Jr. 


Wettlaufer, Boyd 


Wheat, Joe Ben 
Wheeler, Lucy P. 
Wheeler, Richard P, 
Wilford, Lloyd A. 
Withers, Arnold M,. 
Withers, Malcolm 
Wood, W. Raymond 
Woolworth, Alan R. 


University of South Dakota 

University of Utah 

University of Kansas 

St. Paul Science Museum 

Museum of the Plains Indian 

University of Wichita 

Southern Illinois University 

University of Nebraska 

Nebraska State Historical Society 

University of Nebraska 

National Park Service 

University of Minnesota 

Smithsonian Institution 

Montana State University 

Missouri Archaeological Society, 
Ozarks Chapter 

Indiana University 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 

Smithsonian Institution 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 

University of Colorado Museum 

Texas Memorial Museum 

Nebraska State Historical Society 

University of Kansas 

Minnesota Historical Society 

University of Michigan 

Smithsonian Institution 

Columbia University 

University of Nebraska 

Missouri Archaeological Society, 
Ozarks Chapter 

Dept.. of Natural Resources, 
Saskatchewan 

University of Colorado Museum 

University of Nebraska 

Smithsonian Institution 

University of Minnesota 

University of Denver 

University of Denver 

University of Nebraska 

North Dakota Historical Society 
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CARTRIDGES AND BULLETS FROM FORT STEVENSON, NORTH DAKOTA 
Carlyle S. Smith 


The cartridges and bullets from Fort Stevenson fall into two groups 
on the basis of age: (1) Specimens attributable to the military use of 
site from 1867 to 1883, and (2) those dropped on the site by hunters and 
casual visitors from about the time of its abandonment by the U. S. Army 
until shortly before its excavation in 1951. In the detailed analysis 
below the specimens belonging to the second group are marked by asterisks 
(*) in front of the paragraph numbers. Most of the identifications were 
made on the basis of familiarity with firearms and ammunition, Additional 
facts were obtained from ammunition catalogues and from Logan's excellent 
pictorial digest (Logan, Herschel C., 1948, "Cartridges", Standard Publi- 
cations, Huntington, W. Virginia). 


This study serves as an experimental check on the dating of sites 
through the use of objects of White origin. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the military has always been subject to sudden changes in equip- 
ment with the discard of the obsolescent in the interests of uniformity. 
Such would not be the case in regard to the use of objects of White origin 
in an aboriginal or other non-military setting. 


The cartridges and bullets from the occupation by the U. S. Army re- 
veal that two principal military rifles were in use: The .50 caliber 
Springfield rifle introduced into the service in 1866, improved in 1868 
and 1870 and discarded after 1873, and the .45 caliber Springfield rifle 
introduced in 1873, improved in 1884 and 1888 and discarded after 1892, 
The .50 caliber Sharps and Remington arms may have been present too, One 
or more, already obsolete, muzzle-loading rifled muskets of the Civil War 
were also in use. A Henry rifle, or a Model 1866 Winchester, using the 
44 Henry cartridge was present, along with .45 caliber Colt revolvers 
and, possibly, a 12 gauge shot gun, 


The specimens pertaining to the military occupation of the site fur- 
nish the following dates of manufacture: 1855-65, 1861-65, 1866-1880, 
October 1866 to March 1868, 1868-1880, May to December 1871, 1873-1890, 
1873-1900, June 1880, February 1881, April 1881, April 1882. Discount- 
ing the extreme time-spans based on typology the dates conform with the 
documentation remarkably well: ca. 1865-1885, 


The cartridges dating from after the military occupation indicate 
the use of a .22 caliber rifle, lever action hunting rifles of moderate 
power, high power bolt action rifles, a .38 caliber revolver, and some 
shot guns, Most of the weapons were designed for the use of smokeless 
powder which did not come into general use until after 1900. The dates 
of manufacture are less satisfactory than those pertaining to the mili- 
tary occupation of the site because they fall within the period when 
technological change in firearms and ammunition had reached a more 
static level and also because old designs persist in use longer among 
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civilians. Most of the cartridges are indistinguishable from those manu- 
factured and sold today. The dates are as follows: 1886-1901, 1887-1940, 
and from 1897, 1900, 1902, 1906 and 1913 to date. The specimens may have 
been dropped on the site at intervals from 1886 to 1951 or the bulk of 
them may pertain to no more than two hunting parties, one about 1900, the 
other after 1913, The presence of both shot gun shells and rifle car- 
tridges, however, suggests seasonal hunting for birds and larger game. 


A, RIM-FIRE CARTRIDGES 


#1, .22 Long Rifle, copper, sunken letter "H" on base. Complete . 
cartridge. Manufactured by Winchester from 1890 to date. Total 
1. Catalogue number: 1858/1 


2. .44 Henry, copper, raised letter "H" on base. Older marking than 
sunken letter, Manufactured by Winchester from ca. 1866-1890 for 
use in Henry rifle, patented in 1860, for the Model 1866 Winches- 
ter and for several single shot rifles, This cartridge was fired 
in either a Henry or a Winchester on the basis of double firing 
pin marks, Total l. 

Catalogue number: 1858/3 


B, CENTER-FIRE, INTERNALLY PRIMED 


1, .45 Colt Revolver, copper. Complete cartridge. Benet cup primer. 
Manufactured at Frankford Arsenal ca. 1873-1890, for use in Colt 
Single Action Army Revolver. Total 1. 

Catalogue number: 1475/3 


2. .45 Government (.45-70), copper, Benet cup primer, Manufactured 
at Frankford Arsenal from 1873 to ca. 1882 for use in U. S. Model 
1873 and later carbines and rifles. Total 6. 

Catalogue numbers: 539, 1128, 1356/6, 1475/8, 1661/1, 1763/2 


3. .45 Government. Same as No, 2 above but stamped for rifle (R), 
Frankford Arsenal (F), and dated: June 1880 (6-80), February 1881 
Catalogue numbers: 90, 540, 1858/4 


4. .50 Government (,50-70), copper. Bar Anvil primer, One complete 
cartridge. Manufactured at Frankford Arsenal from October 1866 
to March 1868 for use in U. S. Model 1866 and later rifles, also 
Sharps carbines, Total 13 
Catalogue numbers: 538, 960, 961, 963, 987, 1122, 1123, 1808/2, 

1808/4, 1834, 1856/6, 1858/7, 1125 


5. .50 Government (.50-70), copper. Bar Anvil primer, Blank car- 
tridge. Manufactured at Frankford Arsenal from October 1866 to 
March 1868 for use in same arms as number 4 aibdian Total 1. 
Catalogue number: 399 
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-50 Government (.50-70), copper. Benet cup primer. Manufactured 
at Frankford Arsenal from March 1868 until about 1880 for use in 
same arms as number 4 above. Total 1 

Catalogue number: 1808/1 


.50 Government (.50-70), copper, deep annular depression in base, 
Martin primer. Manufactured at Frankford Arsenal from May to 
December 1871 for use in same arms as number 4 above. Total 1 
Catalogue number: 544 


CENTER-FIRE, EXTERNALLY PRIMED 


*1, 


*5, 


250 High Power, brass case. Manufactured by Remington-Union 


_ Metallic Cartridge Co, since ca. 1913 for use in Savage Model 


1899 and similar rifles, Total 1 
Catalogue number: 1721/7 


-30-30, brass. Manufactured by Remington-Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co. since 1902 for use in Model 1894 Winchester and simi- 
lar rifles. 

Catalogue number: 1475/2 Total 1 


-30-30, brass. Manufactured by Western Cartridge Co, since ca. 
1900 for use in same arms as number 2 above, Total 2 
Catalogue numbers: 1126, 1356/2 


.30-30, brass. Manufactured by Winchester since 1894 for same 
arms as number 2 above, Total 2 
Catalogue numbers: 1356/3, 1475/4 


.30 Government, Model 1906 (.30-'06), brass. Manufactured by 
Remington-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. since 1906 for use in 
Springfield Model 1903 and similar rifles. Total 1 
Catalogue number: 1475/9 


.303 British, brass. Manufactured by Winchester since 1897 for 
use in British Army rifles and similar arms, Total 1 
Catalogue number: 1609 


-32 Special, brass. Manufactured by Remington-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company since 1902 for use in Winchester Model 1894 
and similar rifles. Total 2 
Catalogue numbers: 1121, 1356/4 


-32 Special, brass. Manufactured by Winchester since 1902 for 
use in same arms as number 7 above. Total 5 
Catalogue numbers: 1120, 1124, 1356/5, 1475/6, 1475/7 
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* 9. 


*10. 


*1l. 


*12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


.38-56, brass. Manufactured by Winchester from ca. 1887-1940 for 
use in Winchester Model 1886 rifle and single shot rifles. 
Catalogue number: 1356/1 Total 1 


.38 Smith and Wesson, brass. Manufactured by Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co. from ca. 1890-1901 for use in Smith and Wesson revolvers 
and similar arms. Total 1 
Catalogue number: 1661/3 


.40-82, brass. Manufactured by Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
between 1886 and 1901 for use in Winchester Model 1886 and single 
shot rifles. Total 1 
Catalogue number: 1661/3 


.44-40, brass. Manufactured by Winchester in this form since about 
1900 for use in Winchester Model 1873, similar rifles, and in re- 
volvers. Total 2 
Catalogue numbers: 1237, 1475/5 


.45 Colt Revolver, brass. Maker unknown. For use in Colt Single 
Action Army Revolver ca. 1880. Total 1 
Catalogue number 1858/2 


.45 Government (.45-70), copper. Stamped for rifle (R), made at 
Frankford Arsenal (F), in April (4), 1882 (82). For use in U. S. 
Model 1873 and later arms. Total 6 
Catalogue numbers: 400, 545, 962, 1661/2, 1721/2, 1721/4 


.45 Government (.45-70), brass. Manufactured by Phoenix Cartridge 
Company ca. 1880 for use in same arms as number 14 above. 
Catalogue numbers: 541, 1119, 1127, 1475/1, Total 11 
1525/1, 1525/2, 1721/1, 1721/3, 
1721/5, 1721/6, 1808/3 


.50 Government (.50-70), brass. Maker unknown. Manufactured ca. 
1880 for use in U. S. Model 1866 and later rifles, also Sharps 
carbines. Total 6 
Catalogue numbers: 476, 542, 543, 546, 1763/1, 1858/5 


D. SHOT GUN SHELLS, CENTER-FIRE, EXTERNALLY PRIMED 


1. 


* 2. 


12 gauge, low base, brass, paper missing. Manufactured by Win- 
chester ca. 1880. Total 1 
Catalogue number: 1764 


12 gauge, low base, brass, paper missing. "New Rival", manufac- 
tured by Winchester ca. 1890-1900. Total 2 
Catalogue numbers: 1476/2, 1610 
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12 gauge, high base, brass, paper missing, “Leader”, manu- 
factured by Winchester, probably after 1900, for smokeless 
powder loads. Total 2 
Catalogue numbers: 1129, 1476/1 


*4, 12 gauge, low base, brass, paper missing, “Sure Shot", manufac- 
tured by Western Cartridge Company, probably after 1900, 
Catalogue number: 1662 Total 1 

*5, 12 gauge, low base, brass, paper missing. "New Club", manufac- 
tured by Remington-Union Metallic Cartridge Company after 1902, 
Catalogue numbers: 772, 1355/1 Total 2 

*6. 12 gauge, high base, brass, paper missing, "Nitro Club", manu- 
factured by Remington-Union Metallic Cartridge Company after 
1902 for smokeless powder load, Total 2 
Catalogue numbers: 1355/2, 1355/3 

*7, 10 gauge, low base, brass, paper missing, "Climax", marking in 
sunken channel with raised letters, Manufactured by United 
States Cartridge Company ca. 1900, 

*8. 10 gauge, low base, brass, paper missing. "Climax", Marking in 
sunken letters on flat base. Manufactured by United States 
Cartridge Company, probably after 1900, Total 1 
Catalogue number: 1272 

E, BULLETS 
1, ..45 caliber conical bullet, lead, for .45 Government cartridges 
as listed above, ca. 1873-1900, Total i 
Catalogue number: 1883 
2. .50 caliber conical bullet, lead, for .50 Government cartridges 
as listed above, ca. 1866-1880, Total 1 
talogue number 

3. .58 caliber conical bullet, lead, Minie ball for use in Civil War 
rifle muskets, Models 1855, 1861, 1863, and 1864. Perforated 
with two holes for suspension as a fishing sinker or an ornament. 
Last made in 1865. Total 1 
Catalogue number: 959 

4. .58 caliber conical bullet, lead, zinc plug in base, tinned sheet 


metal disc between. Used to shoot out the fouling in muskets 
listed under number 3 above, and made ca. 1861-1865. 
Catalogue number: 343 Total 1 
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A. T. HILL--AN APPRECIATION 


Robert B. Cumming 


In this, the first issue of the reorganized "Plains News Letter" since 
the death of A. T. Hill, we pay tribute to a pioneer Plains archeologist. 


Asa T. Hill was born at Cisne, Illinois, November 29, 1871, and died 
at Los Angeles, California, March 21, 1953. For many years a prominent 
business man in Hastings, Nebraska, Mr. Hill became the director of the 
Museum of the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1933, and served in this 
capacity for 16 years, then becoming the Director Emeritus. He was for 
many years a member of the Executive Board of the Society, and served for 
one year as its second vice president, and for eleven years as its first 
vice president. In recognition for his many years of work in Nebraska 
archeology he was given the "Nebraska Builder" award in 1948 by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


I first worked for A. T. Hill in the summer of 1940. I had come out 
west to work with him for experience. It was rapidly obtained. He be- 
lieved that a field man should know how to take care of himself, how to 
cook, and how to eat what others cooked; sometimes the more difficult of 
the two. Mornings began soon after dawn. Evenings were for relaxation-- 
after dark. Saturdays and Sundays provided an opportunity to do “off the 
dig" archeology. Those who worked with A. T. Hill for experience received 
just that. The uninitiated was constantly thrown on his own and "tested". 
Not until one had completely exhausted his own ingenuity and resources was 
assistance given. It was not an easy way to learn, but it was a practical 
one. He did not dig "Chicago University style", but he knew how to locate 
Indian sites, how to extract the material and information, and knew what he 
had after he had obtained it. 


Sooner or later the field archeologist finds himself completely on hi. 
own, with endless amounts of work to accomplish, and with very litt2e with 
which to do it. For such emergencies, no training has excelled *h-+ which 
was given by A. T. Hill. Those of us that had the benefit of his training, 
his constant encouragement, and his friendship, will never forget him. 
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ICE-GLIDER GAME OF THE NORTHERN PLAINS* 


Franklin Fenenga 


I ctio 


Shortly after we began excavation at the Buffalo Pasture Village, a 
proto-historic Arikara site near Pierre, South Dakota, we discovered two 
bone artifacts of a particular type. These specimens were duly recorded 
in our field catalog as “slotted-rib scraper handles", the interpretation 
of their use being suggested by their form. Then on a visit to the museum 
of the South Dakota Historical Society, I saw identical specimens obtained 
from the Teton Dakota in recent times but bearing in the slot in which we 
had assumed that the stone scraper should be hafted, two slender, feathered 
wands. These specimens had been identified by the young man who had made 
them as the darts used in a throwing game called "ice-glider". The iden- 


tity in form led us to record subsequent finds of similar specimens as 
“slotted-rib heads for ice-glider darts". 


_ If the ethnographic analogy is valid, we are able to identify cor- . 
rectly the use of a particular archeological artifact type, but further -- 
and equally important -- we are able to make certain inferences about the 
cultural context of which it is a part. For example, we can infer that the 
Buffalo Pasture site was occupied during the winter months. On the other 
hand, identification of specimens as ice-glider dart heads at this and re- 
lated sites permits us to make certain historical inferences that could not 
be made solely on the basis of the ethnographic data -- we can extend the 
list of tribes who exhibit the particular trait, and we can define its 


chronological range both as a trait in itself and as a trait in each of 
several cultures. 


Et a 


Most of our knowledge of the ice-glider game in recent times has been 
assembled by Stewart Culin in his famous account of the games of the North 
American Indians(1907). But he has included a variety of games which con- 
sist of the casting of darts along a smooth course, generally of snow or 
ice, in a competition for distance, under a single rubric, “snqw snake". 
Snow snake games have an almost ubiquitous distribution among the aborigi- 
nal peoples of Canada and the northern half of the United States but the 
specific forms of the darts have much more limited distributions. We are 
concerned here with that form of the game in which ice-gliders are employed 
as darts and in this form it has been reported only for the tribes in the 
drainage of the Missouri River. 


*The descriptive content of this paper, in a very different form, was read 
before the 63rd Annual Meeting of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences (Fenenga,. 
1953). I am indebted to Dr. Wesley R. Hurt for the data on the specimens 

in the W. He Over Museum at the University of South Dakota. 
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The ice-glider darts consist of a bone head into which two diverging 
tails, made of slender sticks bearing feather vanes at their distal ends, 
are inserted. The bone heads are made from sections of mammal ribs, bison 
in most instances, but the ribs of both deer and domestic cattle have been 
tentatively identified. They range in length from about 8 cm. to about 16 
cm. They have a blunt point at the forward end, produced by sawing across 
the rib with two obtuse angle cuts and are square at the distal end as a 
result of sawing across the rib perpendicular to its long axis. A slot is 
excavated in the distal end for receiving the stems of the tails by simply 
removing the cancellous portion of the bone to a depth of about 2 cm. The. 
concave face and the sides of the bone heads are frequently decorated with 
incised or punctate desians, generally geometric but occasionally represen- 
tational in motif. Two slender rods of peeled willow or of plumwood are 
fitted in the slotted head in such fashion that they diverge slightly toward 
the tail. A quill feather with its proximal tip cut off is then fitted over 


each of these rods. The lengths of complete specimens range from about 45 cm. 
to about 70 cm, 


The game is extremely simple. It is played between two or more indi- 
viduals each of whom is equipped with the same number of darts; casts are 
made alternately by the contestants and the winner is that individual who 
achieves the lonacst cast. Our best account of the method of making the 
cast comes from Louis L. Mccker who observed the game being played by the 
Cheyenne: "The thumb is placed on one side of the bone, the forefinger 
between the sticks with the cnd against the end of the bone, and the other 
three fingers opposed to the thumb against the other side of the rib, the 
convex side ef which is down. It is then thrown down and forward against 
a smoot], surface, perferably of ice, so that it glances forward as throw- 
ing Sticks and Snow-snakes do". (Culin, 1907, p. 400). The game is de- 
scribed as being played by boys amongst the Crow, by boys and young men 
amongst. the Teton, and as occasionally being played for stakes by the Teton. 


The list of peoples to whom the game is attributed in ethnographic 
accounts is a short one and all of them occupy, at least in the 19th century, 
contiguous blocks of territer; within the drainage of the Missouri River. 
‘hese tribes include: the Atsina (Kroeber, 1907, p. 190) the Crow (Culin, 
1907, pe 415) the Cheyenne (Culin, 1907, p. 400 and fig. 512) the Kiowa 
(Culin, 1007, p. 412 and fig. 932) the Teton Dakota (Culin 1907, pp. 415, 
AL7T-418, and fig. 537; Dorsey, 1891, p- 3433 Mceker, 1901, pe 353 Walker, 
1906, p. 21) and the Yankton Dakota (Culin, 1907, p. 418 and fig. 541). 


The Archeological Data 


Slotted-rib heads for ice-glidcr darts are known from nine archeologi- 
cal sites in South Dakota. The occurrence of trade goods derived from com- 
mercial cultures al cach of these sites permits a very close estimation of 
their time of occupation. Further, documentary evidence permits the tribal 
identification of the occupants of two of the sites and typological infer- 
ences suggest the tribal identity of five of the others. The 149 specimens 
are distributed as follows: angie 
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NO. TIME OF 


SITE SPEC. CULTURAL IDENTIFICATION OCCUPATION 
Buffalo Pasture Site 15 proto-historic Arikara 1750-1775 
Lower Cheyenne River 

Site 1 proto-historic Arikara 1750-1795 
Fort Sully Site 1 proto-historic Arikara 1750-1800 
Fairbanks Site 2 proto-historic Arikara? 1750-1800 
Leavenworth Site 68 documented Arikara 1804-1833 
Ashley Island Site 1 proto-historic Arikara 1750-1800 
Oak Creek Site 1 proto-historic 1750-1800 
Mobridge Site "C" 2 proto-historic 1750-1800 
Fort Lower Brule 58 documented Teton 1870-1890 


Trading Post 


The Buffalo Pasture site is on the right bank of the Missouri River 
about six miles above the mouth of the Bad River. Excavations were under- 
taken at the site by Albert C. Spaulding for Columbia University in 1939, 
and more extensive work was done by the writer for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1952. Fairly abundant trade material indicates a date after 1750 
but the silence of documentary sources indicates that it was abandoned be- 
fore 1795. The culture represented is Sanish, the same complex as that 
represented by documented Arikara sites of a slightly later date. The 15 
ice-glider dart heads were all found in the 1952 excavations and they were 
found either in the trash heap, or in trash filled storage pits. 


The Lower Cheyenne River site is on the right bank of the Missouri 
River at the mouth of the Cheyenne. It was excavated in 1951 by W. R. 
Wedel for the Smithsonian Institution and test pits were dug in the trash 
heap in 1917 by W. H. Over for the University of South Dakota. The site 
represents dual occupation, the uppermost component of which is attribut- 


able to the Sanish complex. The ice-glider dart head from the site was 
obtained by Over in 1917. 


The Fort Sully site is on the left bank of the Missouri between the 
mouths of the Bad River and the Cheyenne River. Test pits were dug by Over 
in 1917 in trash heaps and by Spaulding in 1939. The culture represented 
is Sanish and trade goods indicate a late 18th century date. The site had 
been abandoned by the time of Lewis and Clark. 


The Fairbanks site is on the left bank of the Missouri, above the mouth 
of the Cheyenne River. There are at least two components represented at the 


site, one of which is Sanish. Over recovered two ice-glider dart heads from 
midden heaps here in 1917. 


The Leavenworth site is on the right bank of the Missouri some six miles 
upstream from the mouth of the Grand River. Over excavated in trash heaps at 
the site in 1915-1917 and W. D. Strong carried on extensive excavations here 
for the Smithsonian Institution in 1932. The site is thoroughly documented 
as an Arikara village (or rather, two villages) visited by Lewis and Clark 
in 1804 and abandoned, at least temporarily, after being shelled by Leaven- 
worth in 1823 (Strong, 1940, pp. 366-370). The material culture is attribut- 


able to the Sanish complex. Twenty of the ice-glider dart heads were found 
by Over, 48 by Strong. 
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The Ashley Island site in on the right bank of the Missouri, opposite 
the lower tip of Ashley Island. Specimens collected by Over in 1917 4ndi- 
cate this site should be identified with the Sanish Complex, ‘aug 


The Oak Creek site is on the right bank of the Missouri just below 
Ashley Island. The culture represented cannot yet be identified beyond the 
fact that the pottery does not resemble Sanish. Over excavated the speci- 
men from a refuse heap in 1917. aa 


Mobridge site "C" is on the left bank of the Missouri across the river 
from the mouth of the Grand. The two specimens excavated from trash heaps | 
at this site by Over in 1917 cannot be attributed to any particular culture 
but are protohistoric in time. ; 


Fort Lower Brule Trading Post is on the right bank of the Missouri 
River below the mouth of the White. Excavations were conducted here for 
the Smithsonian Institution by Thomas R. Garth in 1950. A trading post 
was established here about 1865 and abandoned about 1870. The site was 
then occupied by Teton Dakota who, however, had abandoned it before the 
area was homesteaded in 1890. The 58 ice-glider dart heads were, together 
with a few other artifacts of commercial origin, recovered from a well 
which the homesteader had filled in in the 1890s. 


Let us return at this point to the question of the validity of the 
identification of the archeological specimens as having been used as the 
heads for ice-glider darts: First they are the precise homologues of the 
imperishable portion of the ethnographic specimens. Second, they occur 
at Fort Lower Brule Trading Post in a cultural context in which the ice- 
glider game is known to have been played. Third, the other archeological 
context of which they are certainly a part (Sanish) is a context which 
was in definite and intimate contact with several tribes in which the game 
was played in historic times. Finally a unique bit of evidence is pro- 
vided by the incised representation of a dart, complete with its feathered 
tails, on the concave face of one of the specimens from the Fort Lower 
Brule Trading Post (figure 1, I). 


The manner of occurrence of the archeological specimens tells us very 
little. That the Fort Lower Brule Trading Post specimens were found in a 
well, suggests that the well was a target but casting the darts at a target 
is not described in the ethnographic accounts of the game. The other speci- 
mens for which data is available (those from Buffalo Pasture and those col- 
lected by Over) were all found in trash heaps or in trash pits, suggesting 
that their functional significance was slight in either a psychological or 
an economic sense. This is precisely what we might expect of playthings 
the use of which is limited to a particular season of the year. 


One further item concerned with the archeological data is relevant: 
There are three sites attributable to the Sanish complex at which extensive 
excavations have been conducted which yielded no ice-glider dart heads. These 
are the Phillips Ranch site, one component at the Dodd site, and one component 
at the Indian Creek site. The latter two may be disposed of easily. They are 
both early, probably. prior to 1750 iS the scarcity of trade goods found at 
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them is adequate evidence. They can be judged to have been abandoned before 
the ice-glider game became a part of Sanish culture. The Phillips Ranch site 
is another matter. It is within two miles of the Buffalo Pasture site and is 
presumably contemporary with it. The sizes of the samples recovered at these 
two sites (and at the Leavenworth site) are nearly identical.* I know ef no 
other evidence which suggests it, but it seems possible that the Phillips 


Ranch site was not occupied during the winter hence the lack of this distinc- 
tive winter artifact. 


The distribution of the ice-glider game, as plotted from both archeo- 
logic and ethnographic sources, is illustrated in figure 2. 


The Inferences Which the Data Permit 


As suggested in the introduction, the combination of the ethnographic 
data and the archeological data justify certain chronological inferences 
about the ice-glider game. As far as present evidence goes, it appears 
first amongst the proto-historic Arikara (the Sanish complex) about 1750 
and becomes increasingly important in the early years of the 19th century, 
spreading from them to the neighboring hunting tribes to th: south and west 
among whom it is an important trait in the latter part of the 19th century. 
As a trait it has a history of something more than 150 years. Its history’ 
is shorter, however, in each of two particular cultures: No accounts of the 


_ game are known for the Arikara in historic times nor were specimens recovered 


during the excavation of late 19th century Arikara sites such as Star (1862) 
and Like-a-Fishhook (1862-1890) Villages. Hence its history with the Arikara 
ends sometime after the abandonment of Leavenworth and before the occupation 
of Star. Its history in Cheyenne culture is the reverse. It is reported 
here for the late 19th century in the ethnographic accounts cited, but was 
absent at the Biesterfeldt site which was occupied by the Cheyenne in the 
late 18th century (Strong, 1940, pp. 370-376). To this might be added neg:- 
tive data which confirm the silence of the ethnographic sources on the | 
amongst certain neighboring tribes. Ice-glider dart heads have not been 
found in the following archeological contexts: historic Pawnee or its ante- 
cedent, the Lower Loup focus; proto-historic Lipanan Apache as renresented 
by the Dismal River Aspects Oneota sites in Nebraska or Iowa: historic 
Mandan sites or historic Hidatsa sites. 


Functional inferences about the archeological specimens includes 
The conversion of a morphological type (the bone aiviiact, divorced from 
its use) into a culturally meaningful trait (the ice-glider game). Further 
we are permitted the conclusion that certain sites, notably Leavenworth, 
Buffalo Pasture and Fort Lower Brule Trading Post were occupied during the 
winter. Finally, an integrated functional and historical interpretation 
justifies the suggestion that this game, actually a luxury item, was an 


tthe nature of the sample from an archeological site is extremely important. 
Joan Howson, who has described the Columbia University excavations at 
Buffalo Pasture in a Master's thesis, noted that one of the few ways in 
which it differed from the Leavenworth site was in the lack of ice-glider 
dart heads. Yet our more extensive excavations yielded 15.specimens. The 
contrast is still valid. These artifacts are proportionately more important 
at the Leavenworth site. 
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element in Arikara culture at its apogee but it disappears coincident 
‘with the physical and culture disintegration which the Arikara suffered 
as a result of military reverses and smallpox epidemics in the first half 
of the 19th century. It is noted as a trait amongst the hunting tribes 
precisely in the period of their cultural efflorescence, 
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